THE  FOUR  GEORGES
The measures enacted to strengthen the hands of the
Government included an Aliens Act, which provided for
the more effective supervision of foreigners; a Traitorous
Correspondence Act, which attached the penalty of high
treason to all who supplied arms to France or brought
French paper money to Britain; the suspension of the
Habeas Corpus Act, which made it possible to keep sus-
pects in prison without trial; a Seditious Meetings Bill,
by which no meeting of more than fifty people was lawful
without the permission of a magistrate; and a Treason-
able Practices Bill, which imposed severe penalties on
those who attacked the Constitution. In consequence, a
number of agitators were arrested, and in every case the
trials were conducted with the utmost fairness; indeed,
convictions were the exception rather than the rule, and
Radical leaders such as Horne-Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall,
and Holcroft were acquitted. In Scotland there were
cases of real injustice, but that was due partly to the
greater severity of the Scottish law, and partly to the
presence on the Bench of MacQueen of Braxfield,1
Stevenson's Weir of Hermiston, whose typical address to
a jury was thus parodied in the Morning Post:
I am bound by the law, wliile I sit in this place,
To say in plain terms what I think of this case.
My opinion is this, and you're bound to pursue it,
The defendants are guilty, and I'll make them rue it.
Even so only one man was hanged, Robert Watt, whose
trial "displayed to the public the most atrocious and
deliberate plan of villainy which has occurred, perhaps,
in the annals of Great Britain", as Walter Scott wrote to
Miss Christian Rutherford.2
1  cf. Watt, F.: Terrors of the Law.
2  cf. Lockhart, J. G.: Life of Sir Walter Scott.
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